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POST-WAR PLANNING 


A TENTATIVE SYMPOSIUM 


AT A MEETING of the Interim Planning Committee set up by the Coun- 
cil in August Miss E. J. Carnell was elected convener. In reporting 
to the next meeting several members of the committee brought for- 
ward two drafts outlining possible lines of development which they 
considered would have a vital bearing upon the primary question of 
rehabilitation. 


The committee was not in agreement as to the wisdom of presenting 
such reports at this stage, and eventually it was agreed that the 
Plans submitted by the individual members should be published in the 
present issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, together with a symposiuni 
of comments by other representative librarians throughout the 
Dominion. In the letter inviting them to contribute Miss Carnell 
wrote: 


It should be clearly understood that the committee is not in any 
way sponsoring these plans, and those who have drafted them 
have done so as private individuals and not in their official 
capacity. The object is simply to stimulate thought and discus- 
sion, which may at a later stage lead to some crystallisation of 
opinion which will be useful to the main Planning Committee. 
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POST-WAR LIBRARY SERVICE 


PLAN A. 


AIM. To provide throughout New Zealand a library service of 
uniform and first-class standard, freely available to every citizen. 


SCOPE. All libraries eligible for membership in the New Zealand 
Library Association to be eligible for participation in the scheme. 
But no library to be compelled to join, and every library to retain the 
right to withdraw. 


FINANCE. The cost of the scheme (with the exceptions noted 
below) to be met by annual Parliamentary vote from the Consolidated 
Fund. Contributions from the local rates to become unnecessary. All 
readers’ subscriptions (except for pay collections) to be abolished. 
Exceptions: 

1. Pay collections on a properly costed and self-supporting basis. 

2. Fines, reserves, payments for lost or damaged books, etc. 

3. Local endowments to be retained for the benefit of the local lib- 

rary. 

All existing loan charges to become a charge upon central finance. 


ORGANISATION AND CONTROL. 

The scheme calls for the division of New Zealand into a number 
of Regions, each Region to include all the libraries within its geo- 
graphical area and with its headquarters at the principal public lib- 
rary. Within this Regional framework the set-up of function, 
organisation and control to be as follows: 


LOCAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE. Every local library serving a 
population of more than 300 to have a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of (a) the local authority, (b) the readers. (These latter 
to be elected at an annual meeting of readers.) The librarian to act 
as secretary to the Library Committee. 

Duties and Powers: 
1. Appointment of local staff, subject to a national agreement (q.v.) 
with regard to qualifications, salaries and conditions. 
. Authorisation of minor repairs and alterations to the local build- 
ings and grounds. 
. Recommendations to the Regional Council of major repairs and 
alterations and capital expenditure. 
. Fostering of public relations. 
. Supervision of book selection, subject to a national agreement as 
regards the principles of selection. 
. Appointment of representatives to the Regional Council. 
. Withdrawal from the scheme, subject to ratification by the local 
authority and/or a general meeting of readers. 


REGIONAL COUNCIL. Each Region to have a Regional Council, 
consisting of representatives of (a) the local library committees, 
(b) the appropriate branch of the New Zealand Library Association. 
Duties and Powers: 

1. Control of Regional Depot: distribution and exchange of books to 

local libraries within the Region. 

2. Submission to Dominion Library Council of annual estimates of 

expenditure within the Region (including capital expenditure). 

3. Approval of expenditure of sums over a specified figure by local 

library committees. 
Should the number of Regions be small and the size accordingly 
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large, it might be necessary to subdivide them into Districts. 
Each District might have its District Council consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the local libraries within the District. District 
Councils would deal with appropriate library affairs and would 
appoint representatives to the Regional Council. 

4.Maintenance of Regional clearing-house for inter-loan and 
reference requests. : 

. Administration of School Library Service within the Region. 

. Appointment of Regional staff. (The Regional Librarian would 
be appointed by a joint committee of the local Public Library 
and the Regional Council; i.e. presuming he was the City Lib- 
rarian of the city in which the regional centre was situated.) He 
would act as Secretary to the Regional Council. 

7. All other matters affecting library service within the Region. 


DOMINION LIBRARY COUNCIL. To consist of representatives 
of (a) the Regional Councils, (b) the Council of the N.Z, Library 
Association. (These latter to be in a minority.) 

Duties and Powers: 

1. Control of the Dominion Library Service (q.v.). 

2. Appointment of the Librarian and staff. 

3. Determination of national library policy as regards book selec- 

tion, salaries, qualifications, etc. 

4. Presentation to Minister of Libraries (q.v.) of annual estimates 

of expenditure for whole Dominion. 

The Dominion Librarian to act as Secretary. 


DOMINION LIBRARY SERVICE—FUNCTIONS. 

1. To maintain and house the National Reference Collection. 

. To maintain and house the Union Catalogue. 

.To act as National Clearing-house for inter-loan and reference 

requests. 

4.To organise and administer School Library Service in co-opera® 

tion with Regional Councils. 

5. To act as an agency for central purchasing, processing or partial 
processing, distributing, and rebinding of books on behalf of 
Regions. 

6. To co-ordinate resources and work of learned and special] lib- 
raries. 

7. Supervision of Regional administration. 


MINISTRY OF LIBRARIES. To ensure direct access to a Min- 
ister it is desirable that there should be a Minister of Libraries. This 
need not prevent the combination of the post with that of Minister 
of Education, but would prevent the subordination of library affairs 
to a Department primarily concerned with other activities, 
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BOOK SUPPLY. Pay collection material (i.e. books of entertain- 
ment value only), to be provided locally, separately costed, and self-~ 
supporting. Book purchasing (with the exception of the pay collec- 
tion) to be centralised. 


BOOK SELECTION to be based upon—(a) The policy agreed 
upon by the Dominion Library Council as regards book coverage, 
duplication, emphasis on information material, etc.; (b) requisitions 
received from local and Regional libraries. 

BOOK DISTRIBUTION to be in two categories: 

(a) Newly purchased material or annual accessions allocated to 
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each Region and within the Region to each library in proportion 
to the population served. It will be advisable to determine pro- 
portions of broad types of materials, and to expect Regions and 
local libraries to conform approximately in making their selec- 
tions. 

(b) Exchange material. Except in the largest libraries the annual 
inflow of newly purchased books and outflow of worn-out or 
obsolete books need to be supplemented by regular exchange of 
stock. Books no longer needed would be returned to Regional 
Depot and equivalent batch uplifted. 


BUILDINGS. Local authorities which have erected library build- 
ings to retain ownership, but the Dominion Library Service to acquire 
an equity in them proportionate to expenditure and loan charges met 
by the Service. 


NEWSPAPER ROOMS. The maintenance of newspaper rooms 
not to be a part of the scheme. Local authorities which wish to 
maintain such a service to be required to do so at their own expense. 
The provision of serious periodicals, however, to be a part of the 
ordinary library service. 


STAFFING. Salaries, conditions, and qualifications to be deter- 
mined by a national agreement. 


PLAN B. 


AIM. To make available throughout New Zealand free library ser- 
vice, not necessarily uniform in character, but freely attainable for 
those communities sufficiently interested to want it, energetic enough 
to ask for it, and willing to help support it. To keep improving such 
service by organizing a supply of more and better books, better staff 
and better buildings and equipment. 


TIMING. All plans for development depend on the availability of 
books from abroad, since we shall need to import 95% of the raw 
material. Therefore, this plan will be suitable for New Zealand 
because it can be introduced gradually, and the time necessary for 
ordering and arrival of books, and also for numerous other basic 
requirements (buildings, equipment, etc.) will be available. The first 
need is for library service where there is none, and the order of 
approach will be through the smallest, most isolated communities to 
the largest cities. 


METHOD. There will be a National Library Service, possibly 
developing from the present Country Library Service, which is 
already doing some of the work of a National Library Service. The 
National Library idea discussed some years ago, involved housing in 
one building, and some merging of functions of the General Assembly, 
Alexander Turnbull and other libraries would be considered a later 
development. 

_ National Library Service or National Public Library Service 
will: 

1.In co-operation with local authorities administer free library 

service to boroughs of under 10,000, to town districts and coun- 
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ties. Local authorities may be grouped in ‘districts’ or served 
singly. 

2. By loans of books and grants of money, assist libraries in cities 
and towns of over 10,000, such libraries to retain absolute con- 
trol over their affairs, except that they must be free, and the 
conditions of the grants must be faithfully observed. 

It is planned to establish administrative districts of convenient size 
and geographical situation, in charge of district librarians stationed 
in the larger centres. It is expected that local authorities, boroughs, 
town districts and counties will, in some places, combine to form lib- 
rary districts as envisaged in the Munn-Barr Report. 


Boroughs will give the undertaking now required of them by the 
Country Library Service, i.e., free service to residents of the county 
and a reasonable standard of service. As book publishing and selling 
return to normal the National Library Service will assume more of 
the load of book supply and will make loans on a more generous 
seale. Not all of the book stock will be provided necessarily by the 
National Library Service. Boroughs will be required not to appoint 
untrained librarians when the supply of certificated personnel is 
ample. Probably certification cannot be asked for now, but to avoid 
one of the bad features of local control—poor staffing—the approval 
of the National Library Service will be required before new library 
appointments are made by smaller local authorities. Library commit- 
tees should have a strong representation of borrowers. (This condi- 
tion will not be imposed arbitrarily.) Vigorous action will be taken 
to inform local authorities, administrators and the people generally 
about the importance of library service and the need for responsible 
and enlightened local control. 


Counties: After a given date no further B or C service (to indepen- 
dent subscription libraries and groups) will be undertaken by the 
National Library Service. Arrangements will then be made between 
local library committees and county authorities and the district 
—— of the National Library Service for free service on these 
ines: 


1. All residents of counties no matter how remote, to get adequate 
free service. The most remote will be postal borrowers with the 
right to visit centres of the district library. 

. County residents within reach of a large borough or city will 
receive a free service, but will be contracted for with the supply- 
ing Sega by the authority responsible for their being so 
served. 

. Many local libraries of the small independent type will be pre- 
served in their present form, but their scope will be widened and 
their stock will be almost entirely circulating. Each community 
will have the distribution centre most fitted to its needs and its 
wishes. Direct van service, although desirable, will not be pos- 
sible for at least 10 years, except in very thickly populated areas, 
because of the great distances to be covered. 

4. The county will be assessed on a population basis for the amount 
needed for a library service to its residents. This sum will be 
paid over to a district fund if the county belongs to a district 
scheme, or partly to the borough with which contract is made for 
service, or to the county for expenses within that county. 


iw) 
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Cities: City library service costs more than service given to a com- 
munity of 200 people. If possible the city should get some share 
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of the money appropriated by the general government for library ser- 
vice. The additional services which a city usually gives (more elabor- 
ate buildings, readers’ advisory service, etc.) should be a charge on 
the local community, together with a certain amount of staffing and 
service. The general government may reasonably be expected to 
provide substantial loans of books to enable all residents of cities and 
large towns to see a fairly representative range of newly published 
material each year. Ata later stage, when staffing and buildings are 
adequate, cities and larger towns might become the administrative 
centres of their districts, but not until the ground work of the service 
had been done. 

Money subsidies on a population basis up to 1s per head would be 
made, conditional on free library service to residents and the obser- 
vance of a standard of staffing (quantitative and qualitative) which 
would be worked out by the N.Z.L.A., and accepted by both the local 
authority and the National Library Service. Cash grants are frowned 
upon by many enlightened people, but there may be no alternative. 

University and special libraries will remain controlled and financed 
as at present, but the benefits from increased national library activity 
will be considerable, e.g., book coverage improvements, help from co- 
operative bibliographical projects and increased publicity for libraries 
generally which will help these libraries to achieve sooner much needed 
buildings and equipment. 

Democratic control: Machinery exists or can be created through 
the local and general government frame-work to enable democratic 
contro] to function properly in the proposed library arrangement. 
Improvements, such as more readers’ representatives on library com- 
mittees, and better understanding of library problems by permanent 
— and elected representatives, can be brought about by hard 
work. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH LIBRARIES 


WELLINGTON ESSAY COMPETITION, 


The result of the essay competition sponsored by the Wellington 
branch of the N.Z. Library Association is as follows:— 


Mervyn Nixon, Gisborne .... < a 
C. S. Perry, Wellington ..... a 


The winning essay will be published in the December number of 
New Zealand Libraries and the second one in the following issue. 


(In forwarding his entry for the competition Mr. Perry intimated 
that in the event of his being awarded either prize he wished the 
money to be paid to the Wellington Branch towards the expenses of 
a delegate to the Conference, or such othr purpose as the committee 
might decide.) 





In view of the tremendous use of its facilities by government 
agencies and war industries, the New York Public Library has been 
classified as essential by the U.S. War Manpower Commission, (Lib- 
rary Journal, September 1943.) 
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PLANNING FORUM 


Comments by Miss E. J. Carnell, Liaison Officer, N.Z.L.A., Convener 
of Committee 


To pump into every community in New Zealand every year a wide 
range of significant printed material; to exploit vigorously such ma- 
terial; to so control distribution of the material that specific demand 
is satisfied speedily and fully: that is the aim of the radical changes 
in our library set-up, of which these plans are the initial formula- 
tions. All the changes proposed are subservient to this aim and must 
be judged in relation to it. 


An effective book supply is the alpha and omega of a good library 
service. That does not mean that these other matters—finance, con- 
trol, staffing, building—are of trifling importance. On the contrary 
an effective book supply is impossible if these other problems of 
machinery are not solved successfully, and solved on a basis which 
will not be an embarrassment to future development. 

These are the considerations which should determine the pattern of 
the library revolution we need: 


(a) Library service is needed equally everywhere, and any given 
standard of service costs approximately the same sum per head 
of population to administer in different areas. That means, 
among other things, that a good service in rural areas costs as 
much as a good service in urban areas, although the expenditure 
may be incurred under different headings (e.g. more on buildings 
in the city and more on transport in the country). 

(b) The best method of financing library service is to use funds 
raised by national and not local taxation. Local taxation for 
library purposes will almost certainly mean great variation in 
the amounts made available per head of population to be served. 
This must result either in the perpetration of different standards 
or service in different areas or much heavier subsidising of some 
areas than others from national funds. Also local taxation as a 
basis of library finance is a very grave, probably an insuperable, 
obstacle to administration based upon a larger population unit 
than that of most local authorities, 


(c) For purposes of book supply the whole population of New Zea- 
land is not too large a unit. For purposes of distribution it will 
be convenient to divide the Dominion into regions, The principal 
public library in each region should be the regional library 
centre. Separation of library service and its problems into two 
or more water-tight compartments—city and country, over 10,000 
population and under 10,000 population, or any other such divi- 
sions, is arbitrary and wasteful. Large towns are the business 
and shopping centres of country areas and should be their library 
centres too. 

(d) Since we are starting not with a virgin field but with several 
hundreds of existing libraries—well over a hundred of them sub- 
stantial and firmly established institutions—change must be by 
integration of these existing institutions, providing each with its 
share of the control of the whole national service. 

It appears to me that the scheme outlined in Plan A copes with 
these considerations reasonably well and indicates the lines along 
which library service in New Zealand can reach its fullest develop- 
ment. 
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PLANNING FORUM 


Wm. L. Robertson, Chairman Wellington Branch, N.Z.L.A. 


PLAN A rests upon three principles. If we accept these principles, 
we may accept the broad outline of Plan A. If we reject them, or 
materially modify them, we must look elsewhere for the shape of our 
post-war library set-up. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF INTEGRATED ORGANISATION. The 
provision of first-class library service to the people of New Zealand 
must be an organised undertaking, closely knit and planned, of all 
library authorities of the Dominion. 


Munn-Barr, in 1934, insisted that small communities cannot support 
efficient, independent library service. Libraries, they said, must group 
themselves and share their resources. They proposed a complex set- 
up of (a) urban libraries, (b) rural library districts, and (c) library 
regions. The districts and the regions were to be distinct, almost un- 
related groupings. 


Plan A accepts Munn-Barr’s insistence upon the need for grouping, 
but, whilst sacrificing no essential, simplifies and completes their 
scheme. Plan A proposes the region as the main administrative unit. 
The region would include all libraries within its geographical area. 
These libraries would work together, on a voluntary, co-operative 
basis, for the provision of most, if not all, library services within the 
region. 

Plan A further provides that, for certain broad purposes, the 
regions themselves should be associated in a national organisation. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL. The control of 
every phase of library service in the Dominion should be maintained 
upon as local a basis as is compatible with efficiency, and should be 
vested in representatives—chosen for the express purpose of library 
control—of both the consumers and the producers of library service; 
of, namely, the class of readers on the one hand, and the class of 
librarians on the other. 


There should be no necessity, to-day, to argue the case for democ- 
racy. We are fighting for that principle. But forms of democracy 
vary in value. Some are real, some largely illusory. To make democ- 
racy effective, it must become part of our daily lives. Increasing, 
day-to-day participation by the common man in the ordering of 
public affairs is an urgent need. 


Public library service is an excellent field for such participation. 
That the local library committee has an essential role to fill is, indeed, 
general admitted. Plan A retains the local committee, but ampli- 
fies its democratic nature by including direct reader-representation. 
The librarian, as secretary, would provide skilled and technical guid- 
ance. Furthermore, the readers would take an important part in the 
administration of the Region, the control of which they would share 
with representatives of the class of professional librarians. UIlti- 
mately, this democratic and fruitful duality of direction—of pro- 
ducers and consumers of library service, of readers and librarians 
acting in the closest collaboration—would be extended to the highest 
library authority, the Dominion Library Council. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF EQUITABLE FINANCE. Library service, 
as an essential part of a complete educational system, should be 
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PLANNING FORUM 


G. T. Alley, Director Country Library Service. 


Plan A: An impressive conception, reminds one of a super liner 
built many miles from the sea. If miraculously launched with its 
full complement of supercargoes (boards, councils, etc.) and crew 
(some hundreds of civil servants) it would face an eventful life. Its 
deep draught—in terms of taxation, some hundreds of thous- 
ands of pounds annually—would be a _ problem. Its steering 
would be a perpetual compromise—local control versus central fin- 
ance—and effective steering demands at least elbow room, even ad- 
mitting that the course might be set in democratic conference, 


Democracy—Boards, Councils, Committees: “The more I see of 
library committees (let me hasten to add I have not seen any in 
New Zealand) the more I think it should be possible to discover some 
more effective instrument of government.”—E. J. Carnell in 1940 to 
the New Zealand Library Association, Wellington Conference (Pro- 
ceedings of Twelfth Conference, p. 40). 


Before creating new forms of administration it might be possible 
to try to make the existing ones work better. It is hard to believe 
that by adding Library Boards, Councils, Committees to the following 
list we shall get any more readily democratic control than we shall if 
we take our present governmental agencies seriously: 


Boards: Road _.... we. 13 Harbour ..... cin, 
River __.... 42 Electric power .... 40 
Land drainage .. 51 Hospital _.... aw Aan 
Urban drainage .. 3 Tramway ae 
Water supply .... 4 Transport ma  ¥ 
Fire ai - Gas ss ie ae 
Local railway .. Rabbit 


(New Zealand Official Year Book, "1940.) 


Plan B: An unimpressive, matter-of-fact affair. It reminds one of 
a combination of cargo steamer and dredge. It might be possible, 
using Plan B or something like it, for the channels to library progress 
to be deepened, widened and travelled at the same time. Since 
neither Plan is detailed fully, the assumption is that both are merely 
pointers or guides to possible plans which may be drafted later, but 
one virtue which may be claimed for B is its evolutionary or gradual 
character. Before the hardness of maturity there would be a period 
of flexible, adaptable growth. Compare with this the contemplated 
parturition, under A, of an infant weighing 200 lbs. with reflexes 
already conditioned, habits formed, language learned, and behaviour 
determined! 





financed nationally, and its income should be expended on a planned 
group basis. 

Munn-Barr expressed the need for some form of group financing 
for their rural Districts. Plan A, quite simply, carries the proposal 
to its logical conclusion. 
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PLANNING FORUM 
John Barr, Chief Librarian Auckland Public Libraries. 


Neither plan is sufficiently comprehensive, i.e., they do not deal 
with the whole of the New Zealand Library Service—Public, Univer- 
sity, Governmental and Departmental Libraries. Semi-public lib- 
raries, such as the Royal Society of New Zealand and its branches, 
are likewise left out of consideration. Both plans are necessarily 
only outlines, and Plan A especially suffers from the want of being 
argued. The latter, for instance, is a thorough-going scheme of 
public library service only controlled and financed from national 
funds. It may be possible to demonstrate that a national system of 
public library service is the best for the Dominion, but no attempt is 
made to do so. New Zealand has developed local government, and 
amongst its activities public libraries have a place. Whether the 
present system of local government is good, bad, or indifferent is not 
discussed. But one may conclude that the author of the plan con- 
siders that libraries controlled by local authorities are bad and he 
has prepared his plan on that assumption. It is, of course, arguable 
whether locally-controlled public libraries need be inferior to a cen- 
trally-controlled system, but as that point is not raised in the plan it 
need not be discussed now. 

For purposes of discussion the plan is vague. For instance, it is 
proposed to operate the plan on a regional basis, but no indication is 
given about how many regions would be operated and no idea of the 
minimum population which would form a region. And, while it is 
proposed to establish a library for places with a population of 
three hundred or more inhabitants, no provision is made for smaller 
communities. The Regional Council is to consist of representatives 
of local library committees, and “‘ the appropriate branch of the New 
Zealand Library Association.” If each library is to be represented 
on the Regional Council a very large Council would result. The 
New Zealand Library Association representation is puzzling. The 
set-up of the Dominion Library Council appears weak. Representa- 
tives of educational and cultural interests might have been included. 
The suggestion that the Dominion Librarian should act as Secretary 
to the Council seems inadvisable, as his time would be fully taken 
up with other more pertinent duties. 

Some questions flow from the heading “ Dominion Library Ser- 
vice—F unctions.” 


(a) What is the National Reference Section? 

(b) Where, if anywhere, does the General Assembly Library and 
the Turnbull Library come in? 

(c) Has the National Library idea been lost by the way? 


I have asked a lot of questions, but would like to conclude by 
stating my full agreement with the aim: “to provide throughout 
New Zealand a library service of . . . first-class standard, freely 
available to every citizen.” I have omitted the word “uniform ” 
from Plan A as uniformity would be exceedingly difficult and not 
necessarily desirable. 

Plan B is less revolutionary than Plan A and is largely based on 
an extension of the Country Library Service. Unlike Plan A it 
envisages co-operation with existing local authorities (boroughs, 
counties, etc.), subsidies from the general government, free service, 
personal and other topics. As I have already taken up more than the 
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PLANNING FORUM 


W. J. Gaudin, Chairman of the Library Committee, Wellington City 
Council. 


This is a draft organisation for the improvement and extension of 
library facilities to give adequate service to districts desiring same. 
Library service in the larger centres is reasonably good. It is the 
more sparsely populated areas where the need exists for extension 
and in many places the provision of such service. 

A scheme for co-operation and pooling of resources seems indicated. 
The organisations existing in the larger centres will be used as a 
basis for further development, and as centres for extension into and 
including wider areas. The country will be divided into districts, 
each consisting of a group of local bodies desiring to be included in 
the scheme. For example, the Wellington district will comprise Wel- 
lington City and all adjacent local bodies, up to and including Upper 
Hutt, and Hutt and Makara counties. Control of the district will 
be in the hands of the library committee of the Wellington City 
Council, augmented by suitable representation from other local bodies 
concerned. This committee will appoint and control staff, maintain 
buildings and exercise general control over library activities in the 
area. The chief librarian of Wellington City will be the librarian 
of the district and will be responsible for the selection, purchase and 
distribution of the book-stock. 

The finance will be provided by rating as at present, but subsidised 
pound for pound by the State. As the scope of the service is to be 
greatly extended and the cost increased in proportion, it will impose 
too great a burden on the ratepaying capacity of the district, and a 
contribution from the State seems justified. This would be granted 
subject to certain conditions, such as free service, competent staffing 
and suitable buildings, but would not necessarily imply any Govern- 
ment control. Buildings will be provided by the local body concerned. 

There seems no necessity at this stage to create a Government 
department to deal with such an organisation. The local bodies are 
competent enough to carry out such a policy, and would no doubt look 
for and receive much valuable assistance from the N.Z. Library 
Association in the way of advice and propaganda. 





space allotted to me I must willy nilly leave further discussion of 
Plan B. Other commentators may deal more fully with this plan. 

At this preliminary stage in the discussion of post-war activities I 
should like to have seen more attention devoted to topics which I con- 
sider fundamental to any proposed alteration in the public library - 
service: 


(1) The present set-up of local government, with particular rela- 
tion to their number and functions; the relation between local 
and central government; co-operation, co-ordination and integ- 
ration of urban and rural library services. 

(2) } 0? —pameamaaee inspection of libraries; and the equalization of 

unds. 

(3) A survey by a competent person of the present position of lib- 
raries should also be considered. 
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PLANNING FORUM 


John Harris, Librarian Otago University Library. 


The two Plans seem to me to have a common failure. They 
approach the problem in an abstract manner. They begin, and end, 
with an organisational and administrative set-up. That is a neces- 
sary factor, but surely secondary, only to be considered when you 
have planned the actual objectives of library development. Adminis- 
tration is not an objective. It is a means to an end, and should be 
considered only in relation to that end. 


I prefer to tackle the question concretely. Take the three main 
factors in library service—books, staff and buildings. What improve- 
ments should be planned in each respect? Only when we have an- 
swered that question can we properly consider the machinery neces- 
sary. 


This is not the place, nor have I the necessary space, to set out 
my own answer to such questions. Nor do I think that even the 
Planning Committee at this stage should be trying to frame answers. 
Its job at the moment is to ask questions and gather data. That will 
save it from the present abstract approach. Instead of planning a 
scheme from above they will then begin to see a general plan being 
shaped from below by the pressure of individual requirements. It 
may be less symmetrical in outline, but it will be more organically 
related to our needs. 


There is in all planning the danger of a bureaucratic approach. It 
is so easy, and to some people so pleasant, to spin idealistic plans to 
be imposed on people for their own good. But plans, however logi- 
cally perfect, depend on people for their execution, and if the people 
concerned have no part in their conception they lack vitality and tend 
to be operated bureaucratically. Just another mile of Wellington red 
tape, we think in Otago, and lose interest. 


The matter can be gone about quite differently. Find out what our 
various regions require in specific terms of books, librarians and 
buildings. Let delegates put their proposals forward at a conference. 
Then discuss ways and means of attainment. Each delegate will be 
vitally interested because he will be thinking in terms of his own 
concrete requirements rather than considering an abstract general 
plan. And yet quite naturally a general plan of co-operation and 
co-ordination will develop as the means to achieve their purpose. 





Otago University Library reports that in spite of war conditions, 
or because of them, the borrowings this year are over a thousand in 
excess of last year’s, an increase of almost nine per cent. 


* * x 
The Australian Institute of Librarians is to be informed of the 


forthcoming Conference in Wanganui so that if any members happen 
to be in New Zealand at the time they may attend. 
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PLANNING FORUM 


C. S. Perry, Deputy-Librarian, Wellington Public Libraries. 


Such schemes as those published in this issue come within this 
Committee’s terms of reference only as possible indications of the 
field for rehabilitation. The Interim Planning Committee is not com- 
missioned to blueprint the future. Conference will be asked to set 
up a Planning Committee, which should be more representative and 
substantial than the interim committee set up under the heading of 
rehabilitation. It might be composed somewhat as follows: 


(a) A representative of the C.L.S. and one of the Legislative De- 
partment, representing between them the interests of the 
National Library Service, copyright and archives, and G.A.L. 
as library of Parliament. 


(b) Councillors appointed by Municipal and Counties Associations. 
(c) A representative of the University. 

(d) At least one public librarian. 

(e) An expert in local government. 

(f) Individuals. 


Such a committee should not be asked to choose between plans: it 
would itself be a planning committee, not a board of adjudication. It 
would be malapropos to forestall its work. On the other hand, 
embodiment of its terms of reference of principles agreed upon by all 
elements in the Association might help materially. The N.Z.L.A. 
has no control over the domestic affairs of its members. A formula 
on such lines as the following is suggested: 


(1) Library service should be maintained by public funds, and be 
free to the individual user. Literature of slight value should 
not be even partially a charge on public funds. 


(2) Service should be provided as a result of demand. Once de- 
mand is apparent, aid should be forthcoming. 


(3) Local organisations of people, corporate or not, should wher- 
ever possible have a substantial vested interest in the service: 
autonomous local libraries are essential. 


(4) The State should provide service to localities which cannot 
provide it themselves: it should augment the efforts of places 
which cannot provide it adequately. 


(5) As a condition, the State might require authorities to group 
themselves for library purposes, themselves settling the pro- 
portion each should pay for service jointly administered. The 
State would thus assure itself that its service was made avail- . 
able through a substantial body or aggregation of bodies. It 
might require minimum expenditures locally, according to 
capacity. It should ensure that State funds are laid out to 
full advantage, and that the local organisation is in a position 
to see to this, e.g. that it has a competent and adequately re- 
munerated librarian and staff. 


(6) The State should maintain a national service or services, in 
which the following should be elements: (a) A collection of 
books to provide full service to less developed areas and to 
supplement the service supplied by more developed areas. 
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(b) A collection of national book treasures. (c) Archives. 
(d) Library of Parliament. (e) Inspectorate, for the sole 
purpose of seeing that conditions attached to State aid, in 
books or money, are fulfilled. (f) Distributing organisation, 
not impairing autonomy of existing libraries, but able to take 
advantage of their services and quarters by local arrangement. 
A separate Ministry and Department of State are desirable. 


A good deal might be said about the Plans themselves; but in my 
view the publication of neither Plans nor comment upon them can be 
very helpful before principles have been agreed upon. The Plans 
may, however, be of some help to the Interim Planning Committee as 
illustrating two of the possible contingencies to be taken into account 
in considering rehabilitation. 





DISCUSSION GROUPS 


LIBRARIANS SHOULD LEAD 


In the Library Journal for October 1943 Miss Fanny Taber of the 
Atlantic County Library, New Jersey, insists that the percentage of 
— oe in America who lead discussion groups is surprisingly 
small, 

It was said recently that most librarians chose their work because 
a quiet, ordered life appeals to them. Then they find that they have 
been inadvertently trained for a career demanding social qualities of 
a quite different sort. “I insist on library leadership,” she says, 
“for a purely selfish reason. Disregarding the benefit to the com- 
munity, leading of discussion groups by librarians is the most direct, 
the simplest, most economical, and satisfactory way of improving the 
librarian and the public relations of the library. We have con- 
sidered the library and the community, we have lengthy and expen- 
sive surveys, we enjoy making endless lists, we address clubs, we 
compile organization files, analyse circulation and reading ability— 
all at a cost of time and energy when this more effective tool is 
neglected. 

By leading several discussion groups, the libririan learns more 
about the community, its prejudices, its reading background, its 
living, than through any formal study. You can’t get this by en- 
couraging other organizations to have discussion groups; you don’t 
acquire merit by opening library rooms to groups for discussion. 
Unless the librarian is a part of the discussion, the thing is a total 
loss as far as the advantage to the library is concerned. I am not 
advocating one quiet little group of literary folk in a library room. 
If you are going to prepare for one discussion, you might as well 
lead half a dozen in different parts of your community. You can use 
the same preparation, same displays and posters, same moving pic- 
ture films and, above all, the same librarian. You won’t find it mon- 
otonous, for each discussion will be startlingly different. I don’t 
mean that brilliant minds will clash, but if you are simple and sin- 
cere in leadership, each group will give back more revelations about 
community living and thinking than all the surveys, organization 
files, census reports, and reading interest studies that you have tried 
for a long time.” 
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PLANNING FORUM 


H. Greenwood, Chief Librarian, Palmerston North Municipal Library. 


It is pleasing to observe an active interest being taken in post-war 
library planning, and the authors of the two plans are to be congratu- 
lated on their work. The general outline of Plan A appeals to me for 
several reasons. Not until such a plan is adopted and put into opera- 
tion will the library service in New Zealand be of a standard that is 
really satisfactory. The present position in New Zealand may be 
compared to the curate’s egg—good in parts. The ideal service to be 
aimed for is a first-class library scheme, not necessarily uniform, for 
all the people who desire to use it. Plan A’s aim is to provide such a 
service, but I believe that it would be a big mistake to make the ser- 
vice uniform. Any uniformity would tend to block progress and 
initiative. 

Regarding the set-up of a local library committee, I can see a 
number of difficulties through having readers on the committee. My 
own practical experience of such committees has shown that very 
little public interest is taken in the annual election and that if the 
book selection is to be approved by the committee there is a great 
danger of personal and sectional interests overriding a good general 
s@ection in the interests of the library as a whole. It is very doubt- 
ful whether there is a sufficient number of trained librarians with the 
necessary experience in New Zealand at present, and if Plan A were 
put into operation the main libraries would be deprived of their lib- 
rarians, which would affect the successful working of the plan. 

Plan B meets this difficulty by making use of the present library 
service, and it has a great advantage in that the plan could be put 
into operation much sooner than Plan A. The main weakness of 
Plan B lies in the fact that a library will not be able to participate 
in the scheme until the library is made free. Far too many local 
bodies fail to realize the great advantages to be obtained from an 
efficient free library service, and the Library Association is to he 
blamed to a great extent by its failure to submit to local authorities 
an unanswerable case for a free library service. More publicity with 
plenty of punch is urgently required to convince loca] authorities of 
the benefits of a free library service to their residents. Provided 
that such action is rewarded by fruitful results, then Plan B cannot 
fail to provide an adequate library service, and after several years’ 
——— operation the time would be opportune to merge it into 

an A, 

Unfortunately, both plans lack vision in that they fail to mention 
the place of the library in any post-war development of cultural 
centres and the importance of library extension work whereby the 
library mav exercise its complete function and become the cultural 
centre of the community. Lack of space prevents any enlargement 
on this point in these brief comments. 7 
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PLANNING FORUM 


G. H. Scholefield, Chief Librarian, General Assembly Library. 


I agree that the sub-committee is not competent or authorised to 
formulate plans. It would do more harm than good to put either of 
them out even tentatively. 

Plan A does not sufficiently recognise the existence of the hundreds 
of libraries in New Zealand which comprise the present system. The 
reasons for building upon them are more than merely historical. 
Good and bad, large and small, our existing libraries are on the whole 
improving, and our real job is not to ignore or scrap them but to 
integrate them into a national system for purposes of efficiency and 
economy, holding tight to any good features wherever they may be 
found. 


Library service should be automatic, like drains and water supply 
and roads. It should be free; that is, paid for by public money. 
It should be compulsory; no local body should be able to shirk its 
duty. You can’t compel people to read. If anyone thinks he knows 
all the answers it is his inherent privilege to walk ahead blind. You 
can’t force anybody to use the roads. They can walk on the hills or 
stay at home. Let them. But others want roads and drains and 
libraries, 

The State must inevitably bear the heaviest part of the cost, be- 
cause it can. Education and enlightenment are the responsibility of 
the State. But local rating and local control are vital to our 
system. Central control—and especially bureaucratic control—in- 
evitably tends towards uniformity, and I am dead against that. That 
is why I want to see local bodies compelled to rate themselves in aid 
of libraries and using their money and their influence to specialise 
and differentiate. Local committees and regional councils will express 
the essential differences and individuality of the different regions. 

We need integration at all points. It is unsound and wasteful to 
separate readers in town from those in the surrounding country. 
They are the same people with the same needs, merely sleeping on 
different sides of a paper line. I strongly support regional organisa- 
tion. The local committee should function at least as well as a school 
committee and the regional councils as well as education boards. Road 
boards and rabbit boards cannot manage libraries; give us ad hoc 
committees. 

My special objection to the Plans is that they show no conception 
of the National Library as the focus and coping-stone of the whole 
system. Many of the functions of a National Library are already 
being carried out, as they should be, by the State Libraries in Wel- 
lington—the Genera] Assembly Library, the Turnbull Library and 
the Country Library Service. Already they are overlapping in their 
activities, e.g. reference work, bibliography, copyright and national 
central library functions. Why is there no suggestion for co-ordin- 
ating these libraries and eliminating duplication at this early stage? 
The departmental libraries have been used as a bogey. So 
they are if we are not going to use little more imagination than 
these plans show. A National Library functioning in Wellington is 
emphatically the best means of providing research facilities for de- 
partments and clarifying the residual requirements which depart- 
ments would have to find for themselves. I well remember when 
State Departments were not at all welcome in the G.A.L. To-day 
they have free access to everything, and competent advice. 
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However, I think we are putting the cart before the horse. What 
Conference must do in February, before it sets up its planning com- 
mittee, is to accept certain principles which are to guide the com- 
mittee. 

(1) We should affirm our faith in free library service. 

(2) We should consider the method of financing, i.e. state or dual 

(state and local rates). 

(3) The system of contro] (bureaucratic or dual). 

(4) Regionalisation. 

(5) Classification of library staffs (as in education). 

(6) National Library policy. f 


AMERICAN! CENSORSHIP RELAXED 


The United States Censorship Office in Washington has informed 
the American Library Association that it has decided to relax the 
prohibition on the export of publications to other parts of the world. 

The Chief of the Press Section writes: “It is our premise that any 
material which it is safe to publish at all may be safely exported... 
You may therefore proceed confidently with any programme aimed at 
replacing mutilated numbers in foreign library files, or at supplying 
missing items.” 





In the national book recovery campaign in Great Britain, 
the proportion of books found suitable for allocation to the 
services has varied from five to thirty per cent of the offer- 
ings. The Library Association Record suggests that any- 
thing from 15 to 25% would be reasonable and that those 
who send in less than 15% are being too severe in their 
selection. 


Dr D. Miller, in the Cawthron Institute publication No. 
48, comments on the quantity of entomological literature 
published in New Zealand and overseas which has a bearing 
on the insect problems of the Dominion. It is scattered in - 
various libraries, but the best collection is in the Cawthron, 
which includes the library of Dr D. Sharp of Cambridge, 
England. A bibliography of 2,000 citations is almost ready 
for publication, showing the holdings of the different lib- 
raries.’ The Institute is also preparing a synonymic catalogue 
of the insect fauna of New Zealand with indexes of plant and 
animal host relationships and distribution of species which 
occur in other countries. 
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CONFERENCE ARRANGEMENTS 


PROGRAMME REDRAFTED. 


HERE IS THE third draft of the agenda for the Conference to be held 
at Wanganui in February. It will be submitted to the Council in 
this form. 
Tuesday, February 15— 
: 30 p.m. Council meeting. 
p.m. Civic Welcome, Official Opening, Registrations. 
Ww viii February 16— 
9 a.m. Introductions and late registrations. 
9.30—10 a.m. Presidential Address. 
10—10.30 a.m. Tea. Discussion. Photograph. 
10.30 a.m. to Report of Interim Planning Committee, forwarded 
12.30 p.m. from Council to Conference, and presented by 
representatives of the Committee (E. J. Car- 
nell, G. T. Alley, W. J. Gaudin, C. S. Perry, 
W. L. Robertson and G. H. Scholefield com- 
prise the committee, which was set up by 
Council in August 1943). 
Discussion. 
12.30 —2 p.m. Lunch. 
2—3.30 p.m. Recent progress in library co-operation, including 
interloan procedure. Messrs. Collins, Harris, 
Alley. 
3.30 p.m. Visit to Wanganui Public Library. 

Space for Committee meetings and Section meet- 
ings: (Committees and Sections wishing to 
meet to advise Hon. Sec., nominating subject 
for discussion and speakers). 

7.30 p.m. Views of and reactions to plans for library ser- 
vice: general discussion. Chairman: Mr. Barr. 
The members of the Interim Planning Com- 
mittee will be in attendance. 

Thursday, February 17— 

9.15 a.m. Publishing in New Zealand. Speakers, Professor 
Gordon, representatives from Progressive 
Books and the Caxton Press, Mr. A. W. Reed. 

10.45 a.m. to Simultaneous Sessions— 

12.45 p.m. (a) The Library Committee and Library Service: 

seminar conducted by committeemen. 

(b) Cataloguing: a session for the University 
and Research Section. Speakers to be 
arranged by Mr. Harris. 

(c) Junior work. 

2—3.30 p.m. Adult education in library service: Mr. Somerset. 

Service to suburban areas, factories, etc.: Miss 
Carnell. 

4—5.30 p.m. (a) Assistants’ Session; open forum. 

(b) Meeting of cataloguers and classifiers (if 

enough present). 
7.30 p.m. Library service in rehabilitation: a session con- 
ducted by reference librarians. 
“— February 18— 
a.m. Remits and questions. 
it a.m. (earlier if Remits and Questions over): Annual Meeting. 
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3.30 p.m. (earlier if Annual Meeting does not continue after 
lunch): Council Meeting. 
It is suggested that the public be invited to attend the more interest- 
ing sessions, including those on planning. 


Accommodation. 


Miss Blackett, Librarian of the Public Library, Wanganui, has 
agreed to act as accommodation officer. All inquiries for accommoda- 
tion should be made to her as early as possible, stating preferences 
as to hotels, etc. As accommodation is very limited it is thought that 
this procedure may save a good deal of correspondence. 





The Times, Palmerston North, discussing the annual 
report of the public library in that city, says: “In 1938 the 
circulation of books trom the Palmerston North Municipal 
Library was one of the lowest in New Zealand. Now it is 
the fourth highest, and, if allowance be made for the special 
conditions prevailing in Dunedin, this city stands third only 
to Auckland and Wellington. The issue of books per head 
of population has risen almost three fold in five years. An 
especially pleasing feature of this increased activity is the 
extent to which non-fictional literature has been availed of. 
Over 14,000 books of that classification were drawn by child- 
ren alone last year—books on sociology, science and so forth.” 


“We have our own system of cataloguing here,’ said the 
librarian. “You will find the books on aviation on the top 
shelf and the books on mining in the basement.” 


‘To locate a library branch in a city slum is to establish 
there a cultural force of inestimable value. If, walking along 
the streets in the neighbourhood of an effective branch in 
an underprivileged district, you asked some young library 
patron your way to the branch, you will secure enthusiastic 
guidance from a reader, proud that he can identify himself 
as one who knows the liberry and the liberry teachers. His 
enthusiasm is his unconscious tribute to his experience with 
books.’’—Margaret Alexander, Enoch Pratt Free Library. 


A writer in the Library Journal recommends reducing 
binding costs by having the pagination of fiction collated by 
the library staff rather than by the more expensive binder. 
Incidentally it is stated that only three to four per cent. of 
fiction at this stage is found to be defective. 

Library Association Record. 
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AN INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT 


LIBRARIANS’ COURSE AT OTAGO UNIVERSITY. 


The Council of Otago University has approved a course in biblio- 
graphy and librarianship to start next academic year. The course is 
designed to meet the needs of— 


(a) Practising and prospective librarians. 
(b) Honours students and others engaging in research. 


It is open free of charge to librarians and honours students and 
will consist of lectures and practical work as follows:— 


(a) Elementary. General introduction to the University Library, 
its arrangements, catalogues and such services as microfilm. 


(b) Reference and Bibliography. Reference tools, general and 
special, including encyclopaedias, indexes, abstracts, national 
and special bibliographies. 


(c) Practical Bibliography and documentation. Its use in research 


(d) Librarianship, including cataloguing, classification and ad- 
ministration. 


WELLINGTON BRANCH NOTES 


At the next general meeting of the Branch on Tuesday, November 
30, Plans A and B will be discussed. An opportunity will be given 
for the expression of all points of view, and the free exchange of 
> nein paaiaaa take the post-war planning discussion a definite step 
orward. 


PRESIDENT FOR 1943-44. 
MISS BLACKETT NOMINATED. 


The nomination has been received for the Presidency of Miss A. M. 
Blackett, Chief Librarian, Wanganui Public Library. 

Miss Blackett was born in Newcastle-on-Tyne and educated in Eng- 
land. She joined the Canterbury Public Library in 1911 and in 1918 
was appointed to her present position. She was secretary of the 
Wanganui Centennial Historical Committee in 1939 and published 
some years ago “ Fifty years’ record of Wanganui Public Library, 
1877-1927.” Miss Blackett has rendered considerable service to the 
Library Association in various positions including member of Council 
for many years. 


On retiring after twenty years’ service as librarian of the Wai- 
pukurau Library, Miss Craven was presented by subscribers with a 
radio and a cheque. She is succeeded by Mrs. D. M. Wilson. 
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